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Abstract 


I measure and explain strategic voting in the 1992, 1996, and 2000 U.S. presidential 
elections. Aggregate polling and election data from the 50 states and District of Columbia 
indicate whether a minor party candidate’s support rose or fell between the final poll and 
Election Day. A negative vote-poll gap is evidence of classic strategic voting while a positive 
vote-poll gap is evidence of expressive strategic voting. Expressive voting was widespread in 
1992 and 1996, but instrumental voting was dominant in 2000. In 2000 Ralph Nader lost 
support in most states, particularly those where the major party contest was competitive. In 
contrast, Ross Perot gained in most states due to expressive strategic voting facilitated by the 
noncompetitive national race. I also show that the vote-poll gap is a product of changes in 
voter turnout and, to a lesser extent, elite mobilization. 
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1. Introduction 


The pivotal role Ralph Nader’s supporters played in the 2000 presidential election 
has renewed scholarly interest in strategic voting in the United States. Democrat Al 
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Gore won half a million more popular votes than Republican George W. Bush, yet 
lost the election as Nader collected almost three million votes nationwide. In the 
pivotal state of Florida Nader won many times more than the small vote differential 
between Bush and Gore. Strategic voting — or the lack thereof — could have easily 
affected which of the major party contenders was elected president in 2000. Despite 
its importance, political scientists know relatively little about the prevalence or 
causes of strategic voting in the U.S. Although several recent presidential elections 
have included significant minor party campaigns, the discipline has been slow to 
account for this new reality. 

In this paper I develop a new indicator of aggregate strategic voting at the state level. 
This approach recognizes the unique incentives created by the Electoral College and 
helps explain why polls and other election forecasts are sometimes off the mark. 
Specifically, I examine the difference between voters’ stated preferences and their 
actual votes in three presidential elections, with a particular emphasis on Nader 
supporters in 2000. This allows one to distinguish instrumental strategic voting that 
hurts minor parties from expressive voting that gives minor parties a boost.' I estimate 
regression models to explain the gap between votes cast and poll support for minor 
party candidates. Turnout is an important contributing factor and elite mobilization 
has some effect, but the closeness of the major party race was especially critical in 2000. 


2. Forms of strategic voting 


Sincere voting occurs when a voter chooses the candidate she most prefers. 
Strategic voting is choosing a less-preferred candidate because that candidate has 
a better chance of winning the election. Often a voter will choose her second most- 
preferred candidate out of fear: sticking with her first choice could help elect an even 
less attractive candidate. It is thus an instrumental act that trades off a short-run 
expression of true preferences for the opportunity to shape the election outcome, 
and, as a consequence, public policy. In majoritarian electoral systems, supporters of 
small parties who worry about ‘“‘wasting their votes” are thought to abandon their 
preferred candidates just as the “‘psychological mechanism” behind Duverger’s Law 
would suggest (Blais and Carty, 1991). 

There has been only limited research on strategic voting in the U.S. The literature 
tends to analyze the U.K., Canada, and a variety of proportional systems in Western 
Europe (Alvarez and Nagler, 2000; Cox, 1997; Fieldhouse et al., 1996; Franklin 
et al., 1994). Indeed, ignoring the U.S. often makes sense: only sincere voting is 
rational when there are just two parties competing. 

Strategic voting becomes viable when a third party threatens to hold the balance of 
power. Five of the last nine presidential elections have seen strong minor party 
showings with just this potential. Abramson et al. (1995) suggest that anywhere 


' Tt is always possible that some votes that I consider “expressive” are actually instrumental in the sense 
that voters hope to influence the positions that the winning candidate adopts. For example, a Perot voter 
in 1992 might have hoped that the newly-elected Clinton administration would take account of Perot’s 
strong showing and take action on some of his agenda items. 
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between 16 and 43% of minor party supporters voting strategically in 1968, 1980, and 
1992 (see also Lacy and Burden, 1999).? Strategic voting was thought to have shot 
upward to perhaps 80 or 90% among Nader voters in 2000 because the Green Party 
candidate threatened to affect the outcome (Abramson et al., 2001; Burden, in press; 
Hillygus, 2003). 

Strategic voting in American presidential elections has clearly become an option for 
many voters and deserves scholarly attention. The growing number of studies on U.S. 
elections suggests that strategic voting occurs with some regularity and with real con- 
sequences. Yet this work seldom acknowledges unique aspects of the American electoral 
system that affect the incentives for strategic behavior, namely, the Electoral College. 
Unlike proportional systems, the Electoral College renders the overall levels of strategic 
voting nationwide less meaningful. Presidential candidates must win a majority of elec- 
toral votes, not a plurality of popular votes. Whether a minor party supporter votes 
strategically will depend heavily on the situation in his own state. The national context is 
of course important, but the potential for a third party to affect which major party wins 
a state’s electoral votes is a more immediate concern. It is a series of contests in a relatively 
small number of battleground states that determine who will be elected president. And 
states allocate their electoral votes on a winner-take-all basis.° In this environment, “trial 
heat” polls can convey important signals to voters about whether they ought to behave 
strategically or sincerely (Fey, 1997). A close national race encourages voters to pay even 
more attention to the closeness of the vote in their own states.* 

While the voter’s own calculus is expected to be the most important influence, elite 
behavior has the potential to influence strategic voting as well. When a major party’s 
victory is jeopardized, it might make extra appeals to its partisans to turnout and 
stick with the party. For example, additional appeals by the Democrats or 
Republican in Florida might have won over some potential Nader supporters in the 
final days of the 2000 campaign. Strategic allocation of campaign resources by major 
parties in the 1992 English elections appears to have induced additional tactical 
voting (Fieldhouse et al., 1996).° Though the magnitudes of such effects might be 
small, it is at least possible that additional effort by a major party campaign in 
a constituency could encourage some minor party supporters to act strategically. 


3. Expressive and instrumental strategic voting 


Measuring strategic voting in the U.S. should entail more than simply counting 
how many minor party supporters voted for a major party in the end. It should also 


? The even smaller literature on presidential primaries also finds substantial strategic voting (Abramson 
et al., 1992). 

3 Maine and Nebraska are minor exceptions that in practice seldom divide their electoral votes. 

* Survey data indicate that respondents are able to distinguish between the election in their state and the 
election nationwide. The National Election Study asks respondents whether they think each of these races 
will be close or not. The correlation between the two responses was a mere 0.18 in 1992 and was 0.17 in 
1996. 

> There has been some debate about exactly which candidates benefit from local campaigning in Britain 
and how (Denver and Hands, 1997; Johnston and Pattie, 1997). 
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account for the incentives at play within each electoral unit (Blais and Nadeau, 1996; 
Cox, 1997; Fieldhouse et al., 1996). Abandoning a minor party makes no 
instrumental sense if the major party outcome is not in doubt. But a minor party 
supporter might feel great pressure to act strategically if the outcome is uncertain. 

Consider the case of the 2000 presidential election. Nader supporters in states 
such as Florida were required to do a “gut check”’ as Election Day approached. Bush 
and Gore were running neck-and-neck and it appeared as though the Nader bloc 
might hold the outcome in its hands. Bush won by only 537 votes in Florida, yet 
Nader earned almost 100,000 votes. This is a situation ripe for strategic voting. One 
would have expected stated support for Nader to fall on Election Day. Traditional 
strategic voting ought to give minor parties fewer votes than pre-election surveys 
were projecting. 

In addition to this standard conception of strategic voting, I suggest an alternative 
form of strategic behavior. Some minor party enthusiasts might actually be 
encouraged to vote expressively for their preferred candidates as a form of protest 
against the major party duopoly. This sort of behavior is strategic because it is 
conditional on the competitiveness of the major party campaign. Protest voting still 
requires voters to consider their preferences and the chances that each candidate will 
win. Yet it differs from traditional strategic behavior in that it is motivated by 
opportunity rather than fear. Supporting a minor party in a tight election could be 
a painful mistake if a state’s electoral votes end up in the wrong party’s column. 
Expressive voting, in contrast, is essentially costless. 

In states where the Democrat or Republican is likely to win, the minor party 
supporter is liberated to support her candidate without fear of changing the 
outcome. Instrumental motivations become so trivial in this context that some major 
party supporters might even decide to switch to a minor party for expressive reasons. 
It is a low cost way to send a message to political elites. Expressive voting of this sort 
had previously been ruled out as irrational on purely instrumental grounds (Bensel 
and Sanders, 1979). But it becomes logical when one acknowledges the importance 
of the local electoral context. With no chance of spoiling the election, voters are free 
to “send a message” by choosing any candidate they wish. 

This sort of expressive strategic voting has been considered elsewhere. At least one 
formal model of strategic choice allows for “inverse tactical voting” (Tsebelis, 1986). 
An empirical analysis of Canadian elections finds evidence that minor parties gain 
more “protest votes” when the election outcome in a constituency is certain (Bowler 
and Lanoue, 1992). Franklin et al. (1994) go so far as to propose that “instrumental” 
and “expressive” motivations are the “two faces of tactical voting.” Unfortunately, 
few researchers have taken Franklin, Niemi, and Whitten’s “two faces” seriously, 
especially not in the American context. 

These two strategic possibilities — instrumental abandonment and expressive 
protest voting — were both alive in 2000, though in different states. As has already 
been noted, Florida was the prime case for instrumental voting among Nader 
supporters. Consider California as an example of a noncompetitive state. With 
Gore running well ahead of Bush in nearly every poll taken there, the Republicans 
had all but conceded the state. Any voter with an inkling of interest in the Nader 
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campaign was thus free to vote for him without the worry of giving the state to 
Bush. We might thus expect Nader’s support to hold steady or even rise as the 
election approached. 

Campaign finance laws provided an extra motivation for expressive voting in 
2000. The Federal Election Commission provides matching funds in successive 
elections only when a minor party candidate wins at least 5%. The desire to reach 
this goal motivated voters in noncompetitive states such as California to switch from 
Gore to Nader. It is striking that the FEC requirement acts something like a vote 
share threshold does in a proportional system, encouraging voters to coordinate to 
meet the minimum standards for representation (Cox, 1997; Taagepera and Shugart, 
1989). Nader’s quest for 5% of the popular vote to obtain federal funding for the 
Green Party even spawned cross-state vote swapping schemes to increase his support 
in safe states (Burden, 2003). Though he failed in the end, the threshold was a factor 
supporting expressive voting. 

In summary, strategic voting can include both calculated abandonment of minor 
parties in close states and additional support for minor parties in lopsided states. In 
a highly competitive state, instrumental motivations become salient and minor 
parties are apt to lose support as their supporters either abstain or shift to the next 
best major party candidate. In a noncompetitive state, expressive motivations 
become salient and minor parties might actually benefit, especially if the 5% 
threshold is salient.© The critical combination of expectations about the Electoral 
College outcome and the competitiveness of the race within a voter’s own state 
determine whether strategic shifting advantages or disadvantages a third party. 
Instrumental strategic voting depends on the national vote being close while 
expressive voting should be much more common when the Electoral College is 
noncompetitive. A close national election is thus a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for strategic abandonment of minor party campaigns. 


4. The 1992, 1996, and 2000 presidential elections 


The minor party campaigns of 1992, 1996, and 2000 presidential campaigns 
provide a useful context for examining these propositions. Support for minor parties 
in these three elections was spread uniformly across the country instead of being 
concentrated in one geographic region. As a result, neither Perot nor Nader earned 
a single electoral vote.’ Other than two states where Perot squeaked out a second 
place finish in 1992, neither candidate finished better than third anywhere. But this 
does not necessarily mean that Perot and Nader were inconsequential. Despite his 
meager share of the vote, Nader was seen as playing a key role in the outcome, likely 
tipping the balance from Democrat Gore to Republican Bush in Florida and perhaps 


® An additional form of strategic behavior not considered here is abstention, whereby a minor party 
supporter decides to avoid casting a ballot altogether (Bensel and Sanders, 1979; Burden, 2003; Lacy and 
Burden, 1999). 

7 The last minor party candidate to win electoral votes was George Wallace, who picked up 46 electoral 
votes in five southern states in 1968. 
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elsewhere. Though Perot surpassed Nader’s popular vote, he was less likely to have 
affected who won. While his sizable showing in 1992 was technically enough to make 
up the difference between Democrat Clinton and Republican Bush, little evidence 
finds that his candidacy was actually responsible for Clinton’s victory (Alvarez and 
Nagler, 1995; Lacy and Burden, 1999). And no one has argued that his weaker 
showing in 1996 was a contributing factor in Clinton’s reelection.* 

Even with these commonalities, there are important differences among the three 
campaigns. First, it is not obvious that Perot was taking disproportionately more 
votes from one of the major parties. His platform focused on governmental reform 
and included measures such as a balanced budget amendment, new campaign finance 
regulations, and opposing the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 
This hodgepodge of positions is not easily summarized as liberal or conservative, 
Democratic or Republican.’ Nader, in contrast, was more clearly on Gore’s left and 
almost certainly took more Democratic than Republican votes. On environmental 
and economic issues, there is little doubt that Nader adopted more progressive 
positions than did Gore.!° 

Second, the relationship between minor party support and turnout is ambiguous. 
Of the three elections, turnout was highest in 1992, rising about five points from 
1988. But evidence suggests that Perot’s candidacy is responsible for no more than 
half of that increase (Lacy and Burden, 1999). In the aggregate, it is not immediately 
clear how voter turnout is related to the presence of strong minor party candidates 
on the ballot. Nader might have actually turned out more voters than either Perot 
effort despite the fact that he earned fewer overall votes (Burden, 2003). 

Finally, the three campaigns’ tactics were quite varied. In 1992 Perot ran as an 
independent and used his own fortune to finance ballot access drives and 
“infomercials” on prime time television. He and his running mate were even 
included with the major party nominees in nationally televised presidential debates 
that year. In 1996 he ran as the Reform Party nominee and used federal funding, but 
managed less than 9% of the vote. In 2000 Nader failed to make it onto seven state 
ballots and raised only about $5 million. He ran just two television advertisements in 
limited markets but did personally campaign around the country, often holding large 
“super rallies”? near Election Day. 

The critical difference factor separating 2000 from the two Perot races is that 
Nader could have more easily affected the outcome. In his two victories, Bill Clinton 
won the popular vote by 5.5 and 8.5 points, taking roughly 70% of the electoral vote 


8 Nader also ran a half-hearted campaign in 1996. I exclude this case from the analysis because Nader 
managed to earn only 0.7% of the vote and was not included on many pre-election surveys. 

° Tt seems that Republicans were better able than Democrat to tap into the Perot movement between 
1992 and 1996. Rapoport and Stone (2001) provide evidence that the Contract with America was 
successful at bringing many Perot supporters into the Republican camp by the 1994 elections. 

'© Some evidence for this comes from the National Election Studies’ item that asks respondents to place 
themselves on a seven-point ideological scale. In 1992 and 1996, the mean Perot voter was located between 
the Democratic and Republican nominees. In contrast, the mean Nader voter was placed at 3.07 and the 
mean Gore voter was placed at 3.38. This difference is only marginally significant (p = 0.09, one-tailed 
test) due to the small number of Nader voters in the NES sample. 
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each time. Though Perot was a serious contender in the summer of 1992, few thought 
he could throw the election by the time the campaign ended (Asher, 1995). The 2000 
campaign shaped up quite differently. One journalist suggested on election eve that, 
“With polls showing George W. Bush and Al Gore running neck and neck in key 
states, Nader’s votes could make the difference.”'' On Election Day the Boston 
Globe was typical in assessing that “If the race is as close as projected, Gore, the vice 
president and son of a former US senator, and Bush, the Texas governor and son of 
a former president, could be competing for tiny slices of the electorate in states with 
the fewest electoral votes. The closer it gets, the more likely that Nader, the Green 
Party candidate, could determine the outcome.”'* Progressive celebrities and 
activists mounted a public relations campaign to persuade Naderites in battleground 
states to vote Democratic, claiming — a la 1968 — that ‘‘a vote for Nader is a vote for 
Bush.” The possibility that voting sincerely could throw the election to Bush was 
communicated about as loudly to Nader supporters as possible. 


5. Measuring strategic voting within states 


Outside of primaries, it is relatively rare for American voters to decide among 
more than two serious candidates for public office. But the natural tendency of 
Americanists to assume away strategic voting has come under some revision in 
recent presidential campaigns. Highly visible minor party candidates have become 
more a regularity than an oddity. The presidential elections of 1968 and 1980 each 
featured a notable third party. But it was not until 1992 that many voters began 
wrestling in a serious way with the Duvergerian concepts of a ‘‘wasted vote.”’ In 2000 
it became more concrete when the winner actually lost the nationwide popular vote. 

Here I propose a method to detect and explain the variation in strategic voting, 
both instrumental and expressive. In contrast with much of the comparative 
literature on tactical voting, I rely on aggregate rather than individual level data. 
There are three reasons for this. First, in some elections there are very few minor 
party voters in a national sample. The 2000 National Election Study, for example, 
contained only 33 Nader and three Buchanan voters.'* Second, an aggregate 
approach circumvents recent debates about how to measure strategic behavior from 
survey data (Franklin et al., 1994; Heath and Evans, 1994) while nicely 
complementing existing approaches based on individual level data. 

Third, and most importantly, the approach recognizes the unique place of states 
as electoral units in presidential elections. The Electoral College emphasizes the 50 
state contests (plus the District of Columbia) over the national popular vote. Indeed, 
on four occasions the candidate elected did not win the popular vote. Campaigns are 
thus structured around a limited number of state races. Any strategic behavior on 
the part of voters should recognize the importance of the winner-take-all norm 


Tom Squitieri, ““Nader Remains Undeterred,” USA Today, 6 November 2000, 4A. 

!2 Michael Kranish, “A Sprint to the Finish,” Boston Globe, 7 November 2000, Al. 

'3 Many more respondents preferred Nader but voted for another candidate. Of the 1143 voters in the 
2000 NES who ranked the candidates using “feeling thermometers,” 135 or 11.8% preferred Nader. 
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within states as well. Candidates themselves are more concerned with aggregate 
strategic behavior in key states rather than knowing about individual voters around 
the country. 

I propose that strategic voting behavior in a state can be assessed by comparing 
a candidate’s standing in campaign polls with his actual vote share. Specifically, I 
compute the “‘vote-poll gap” by subtracting a candidate’s final poll support from his 
vote share. This difference reflects how voters’ behaviors, which are likely to be 
strategic, compare with intentions, which are less likely to be so.'* When a candidate 
loses support — the vote-poll gap is negative — we infer that strategic voting has 
taken place. For example, a candidate who was polling at 10.5% at the end of the 
campaign but earned only 6.2% of the vote would have a vote-poll gap of —4.3 
points. Presumably such a loss results from supporters who strategically chose their 
second most-preferred candidates to avoid “wasting” votes on a hopeless minor 
party effort. To the degree that strategic voting happens in this way, the vote-poll 
gap should be negative. 

The interpretation of a positive vote-poll gap is less obvious. In these situations, 
a minor party candidate actually performs better than polls predicted. I suggest that 
these situations reflect expressive strategic voting. Voters who prefer a minor party 
candidate, finding themselves in a state where the outcome is not in doubt, might 
actually be more likely to vote for the minor party. The ‘“‘Nader trader’ phenomenon 
encouraged some Nader supporters in non-battleground states to help the Greens 
earn 5% of the popular vote (for FEC funding in 2004) without inadvertently 
electing Bush. 

The other way that the vote-poll gap could be positive is if turnout unexpectedly 
rises, bringing out more minor party voters than pollsters expected. The technology 
used by polling firms to identify likely voters is probably less accurate when a minor 
party surge attracts new and different kinds of voters. However, this itself is a kind of 
strategic expression of preferences, just in the way that strategic abstention among 
minor party supporters is instrumentally rational. 

Setting aside these possibilities for the moment, the general expectation from the 
literature is that the vote-poll gap for minor party candidates will be negative. 
Rosenstone et al. (1996) observe that minor support almost always declines during 
a campaign, and that polls tend to overstate real electoral support for such 
candidates. Table 1 presents some descriptive statistics on the vote-poll gap for the 
1992, 1996, and 2000 election campaigns featuring Perot and Nader. In each case, I 
subtracted the candidate’s (three-party) share of the last known poll in each state 
from the candidate’s (three-party) share of the popular vote in the same state. Details 


'4 There is of course already an element of strategy in survey responses themselves. Some minor party 
supporters will have decided to abandon their candidate, and will report their new voting intention to 
a pollster. This only works to weaken the effects under investigation here. But one might also expect many 
hopeful minor party supporters to stand with their candidate quite firmly when asked by a pollster, even if 
they end up settling for second best on Election Day. This is precisely why minor party nominees tend to 
lose public support over the course of the campaign (Rosenstone et al., 1996). But even if this happens, we 
expect that minor party support is suppressed below its real (i.e., sincere) level when the final survey is 
conducted just before the election. 
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Table | 

The vote-poll gap in three presidential elections 

Candidate (Year) Mean % Negative 
Ross Perot (1992) 1.58 39.2 

Ross Perot (1996) 1.20 29.4 

Ralph Nader (2000) —1.15 74.5 


Note: All three means are significantly different from zero at p < 0.01. 


on the exact polls used and a few minor coding decisions are provided in the 
Appendix. 

The first data column shows that the mean difference is never zero. Contrary to 
what a model of polls as random noise would suggest (Gelman and King, 1993), the 
mean gap is always significantly different from zero. But the table also makes clear 
that the 2000 campaign was markedly different. Perot gained more than a point on 
average in both of his elections, but Nader actually lost support between the final 
poll and voting day. As the final column shows, only 30—40% of states showed 
decreases in 1992 and 1996. In 2000 three out of every four states showed a decline. If 
the vote-poll gap is taken at face value as an indicator of strategic voting within 
electoral districts, 2000 shows much more strategic abandonment while the two 
Perot elections show more expressive protest voting. 

Fig. 1 shows the raw data on the vote-poll relationship in 2000. The 45° line 
indicates where states would fall if there was perfect parity between polls and votes 
(i.e., the vote-poll gap equals zero). Purely random scatter around the line would 
indicate that sampling error alone is responsible for deviations. Any states significantly 
below the line show ‘‘drop off” that could be due to strategic abandonment; states 
above the line indicate a “bump up” that might be a product of free protest voting.'> 

There are two notable regularities in this figure. First, there are far more points 
below the line (36 states) than above it (11 states). This fact was reflected in Table 1. 
Second, those below the line are more likely to have been competitive battleground 
states. While there are exceptions to this pattern — as would be expected because of 
sampling error — it is striking that tossups such as Florida, Missouri, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, and New Mexico are below the line and noncompetitive Hawaii, 
Vermont, and Wyoming are above.'° 


6. Hypotheses 


I posit that the gap between polls and votes is influenced by the strategic actions 
of minor party supporters. When a supporter worries that his vote will contribute to 
the election of an objectionable alternative, he might decide to switch to his second 


'S Alaska is omitted from Fig. | because the final poll was conducted three months before the election and 
it is an unusual case due to extremely high reported support for Nader. 

'6 There are other reasons for particular outliers. For example, Nader was polling at 2.2 in North 
Carolina but received no votes there. (He failed to earn ballot access and North Carolina law forbade 
voters from even listing him as a write-in candidate.) Though these cases tend to weaken the relationships I 
am investigating, I leave them in the interest of full disclosure. 
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Fig. 1. The Nader vote-poll gap in 2000. 


ranked candidate. When a voter feels free to vote for a candidate without fear of 
electing his least preferred alternative, it is possible for the candidate’s vote share to 
exceed the final poll numbers. 

There are both direct and indirect ways for minor party supporters to become 
informed about the viability of strategic voting. First, they might simply notice that 
the race between the Democratic and Republican candidates is close. Media 
coverage of recent polls conveys precisely this kind of information. Many of these 
news stories explicitly note that the minor party candidate could throw the election 
one way or the other. This is direct learning about the value of strategy based simply 
on closeness of the major party race. Part of this learning must recognize the 
difference between closeness at the state level and closeness in the Electoral 
College.'’ Strategic voting within a state only matters when the national election 
appears uncertain. This reasoning leads to the following prediction. 


Hypothesis 1. The vote-poll gap will decrease as the closeness of the major party race 
in the state tightens, but only when the Electoral College is in doubt (2000). 


A second method for becoming attuned to strategic voting is more indirect. 
Rather than hearing of a poll from the media, a voter might be reminded about the 


"7 Voters are apparently aware of the distinction as well. In the 1968, 1980, 1992, and 1996 NES surveys — 
years in which minor party candidates made decent showings — the correlation between respondents’ 
assessments of the closeness of the national race and the race in their state never exceeded 0.18. 
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attractiveness of a major party candidate by a campaign itself. Unlike a negative 
impulse that causes a voter to behave strategically to avoid electing a least-liked 
candidate, a reminder from the second-best candidate might raise the salience of 
some positive reasons to choose him. Fieldhouse et al. (1996) found this to be the 
case in the 1992 British elections. Shaw (1999) has shown candidate appearances to 
affect state voting patterns in U.S. elections more generally. It is at least possible then 
that major party campaign effort can influence instrumental strategic voting. 


Hypothesis 2. The vote-poll gap will decrease as major party candidates commit 
more campaign effort to a state. 


It is also possible that a discrepancy between a candidate’s poll standings and vote 
share is not due to strategy at all. Instead, it might be that the polling firms do an 
inadequate job of projecting who will vote. It is widely understood that the accuracy of 
election forecasts is dependent on a survey house’s determination of who a “likely 
voter” is (Voss et al., 1995). Separating voters from nonvoters in a survey context is 
always a challenge, but it is especially difficult to do with nontraditional minor party 
supporters. Minor party supporters are more likely to abstain (Bensel and Sanders, 
1979; Burden, 2003) and minor party candidates usually increase voter turnout to some 
degree (Lacy and Burden, 1999; Rosenstone et al., 1996). Minor party supporters are 
more likely to abstain strategically if they fear their votes will throw the election. But 
more potential minor party supporters will feel free to go to the polls when the election 
is noncompetitive.'* These two effects are observationally equivalent here. The 
important point is that increasing turnout for a minor party candidate will also 
increase the vote-poll gap while decreasing turnout will shrink it. Whether turnout goes 
up or down naturally depends in part on the competitiveness of the race nationwide. 


Hypothesis 3. The vote-poll gap and turnout will be positively related when the 
Electoral College is noncompetitive (1992 and 1996) but will be negatively related 
when the Electoral College is competitive (2000). 


I test these three hypotheses using state-level data from the 1992, 1996, and 2000 
elections. I estimate regression models where the dependent variable is the vote-poll 
gap in each state. To test Hypothesis 1, I include a measure of major party closeness 
taken from the final poll in each state.'? Specifically, I calculate 100 minus the 
absolute value of the Democratic and Republican candidate percentages, or 
100 — |Bush% — Gore%|. Higher values indicate closer races while lower values 
indicate lopsided contests. I expect a negative relationship only in 2000. To test 
Hypothesis 2, I count the number of times each major party presidential candidate 
visits the state between September 1 and Election Day.” To the extent that major 
party effort encourages strategic abandonment, appearances by the Democratic and 


'8 This is separate from the debate about whether closeness stimulates higher turnout, either directly or 
indirectly through elite mobilization efforts (Cox and Munger, 1989; Caldeira et al., 1985; Downs 1957). 
'° This approach avoids Cox’s (1988) concerns about using election returns to measure closeness. 

?0 Though closeness (Hypothesis 1) and candidate effort (Hypothesis 2) are related, the correlations range 
only from 0.06 to 0.39 in these data. 
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Republican nominees should have a negative effect to indicate classic strategic 
voting. To test Hypothesis 3, I measure the change in turnout in each state from the 
previous election. Since states have quite different levels of voter participation, this 
measure standardizes relative to the turnout rate in the last presidential election. I 
expect the variable to have a positive effect in 1992 and 1996 as Perot supporters felt 
free to vote expressively. It should be negative in 2000 if Nader supporters 
strategically abstained or Bush and Gore voters increased their participation. 

In addition to these three hypotheses, I include a control variable indicating the 
number of electoral votes in the state. Though I have no particular predictions about 
the direction of this relationship, one might expect it be negative if minor party 
supporters in larger states realize the greater importance of their state’s electoral 
votes. I also run an alternative specification for 2000 that accounts for the fact that 
Nader did not appear on every state ballot. One equation limits the analysis to the 
states where Nader was on the ballot while the other includes these states and uses 
a dummy variable to isolate them. 

The results appear in Table 2. First, as predicted, it seems that closeness mattered 
only in 2000. The tighter the polls show the major party contest in a state, the larger 
the drop-off for minor party candidates. The coefficient of —0.045 in states where 
Nader was on the ballot suggests that for every 10 points the Bush and Gore gap 
shrank, Nader lost about half of a percentage point support between the final poll 
and Election Day. Likewise, were the gap between Bush and Gore to widen, Nader 
might have actually gained. Without a chance of throwing the election, strategic 
Gore voters would have become sincere Nader voters. Closeness seemed not to 
matter in either 1992 or 1996. In addition to the earlier finding that Perot’s vote-poll 
gap was positive in both years, this is further evidence that the national campaign 
context was not competitive enough to motivate much strategic abandonment. 

Fig. 2 plots the predicted effects of closeness on the vote-poll gap in 2000. I hold 
all other variables constant and allow closeness to vary from its minimum value 
(59.1) to maximum value (100) using Clarify to generate predicted values and 
confidence intervals (King et al., 2000).*' The solid line represents the prediction and 
the dotted lines show a one standard error deviation in either direction. Reflecting 
the results above, as one moves from left to right on the figure, the line falls from the 
positive “bump up” zone to the ‘drop off’ zone at a closeness value somewhere 
around 70 points. 

Second, there is a strong connection between turnout of new voters and support 
for minor party candidates, though it reverses when the major party race gets tight. 
In 1992 and 1996 Perot gained between two and five points for every 10 points that 
turnout increased. In contrast, turnout increases in 2000 were caused primarily by 
greater participation by Democrats and Republicans worried about the outcome of 
the election and decreases caused by Nader supporters who decided not to vote. 
Nader actually lost a point or two of net support for every point that turnout 
increased that year. This fits nicely with other evidence suggesting that turnout drove 


21 All continuous variables are held at their means and the “Nader on Ballot” variable is fixed at its 
mode (1). 
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Table 2 

Explaining the gap between polls and votes 

Explanatory Variable 1992 1996 2000 

Closeness of major 0.138 (0.106) 0.038 (0.043) —0.045* (0.021) —0.048* (0.020) 
party race 

Democratic appearances —0.031 (0.266) —0.317* (0.185) —0.151 (0.108) —0.209* (0.119) 

Republican appearances 0.047 (0.179) —0.073 (0.116) 0.050 (0.105) 0.106 (0.115) 

Turnout difference 0.490** (0.178) 0.241* (0.107) —0.175* (0.076) —0.161** (0.076) 

State electoral votes 0.103 (0.075) 0.052 (0.054) —0.090** (0.023) —0.095** (0.022) 

Nader on ballot — — _ 1.465* (0.735) 

Constant —3.857* (1.842) 3.562** (1.029) 0.110 (0.411) —1.363* (0.730) 

Number of cases 50 50 42 49 

R 0.177 0.135 0.528 0.503 

Mean square error 3.104 2.471 1.269 1.346 


Cell entries are OLS regression coefficients with robust standard errors in parentheses. 
*p < 0.05, “p < 0.01, one-tailed test. Alaska omitted from 2000 equations. District of Columbia omitted 
from all equations. 


down Nader’s percentage by driving up the vote totals of the Bush and Gore 
(Burden, 2003). 

Finally, there is only mixed evidence that a major party candidate can encourage 
wavering supporters to ‘“‘come home.” Al Gore apparently had some effect in 2000. 
Clinton was clearly able to encourage Perot voters to abandon ship in 1996. 
Republican candidates’ appearances had no effect on the vote-poll gap in any of 
these elections. This suggests a somewhat less robust effect of campaign effort in the 
U.S. than in Canada or the U.K. (Bowler and Lanoue, 1992; Fieldhouse et al., 1996), 
though these earlier studies concerned spending in legislative races rather than 
candidate appearances in a nationwide presidential election. Future work ought to 
investigate whether candidate effort can encourage strategic voting more easily in 
congressional elections and whether different forms of effort produce different 


Vote-Poll Gap 


80 
Closeness 


Fig. 2. Effect of closeness on Nader vote-poll gap in 2000. 
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effects. The remaining control variables suggest that, in 2000, the Nader lost more 
support in larger states and in states where he did not already appear on the ballot. 
State population had no effect in 1992 or 1996. 


7. Conclusion 


In this research note I have offered a new approach to the study of strategic 
voting. It recognizes the distinctive nature of states as electoral units by combining 
aggregate polling data with election returns at the state level. This approach allows 
one to identify traditional strategic abandonment of minor parties for instrumental 
reasons as well as expressive protest voting that becomes possible in less competitive 
settings. I identify conditions under which instrumental and expressive voting ought 
to be more prevalent in the states and find support for the key hypotheses about the 
closeness of the national and state contests as determinants of strategic voting. 

In doing so, the analysis expands our understanding of strategic behavior, 
recognizing the influence of the electoral system and multiple ways in which a person 
might vote contrary to his sincere preferences. I show that the exceptionally tight 
nature of the 2000 election made the vote-poll gap negative though it had been 
positive in 1992 and 1996. In addition, increases in turnout made the gap increase 
when Perot was running but decrease when Nader was running. In short, state-based 
indicators of strategic voting perform well and conform nicely to theoretical 
expectations. Individual-level analyses of strategic behavior in American presidential 
elections are certainly useful, but they can also be misleading if they mask significant 
variation across states. By marrying state surveys with actual election returns, my 
approach is able to reveal both instrumental and expressive behavior within the 
appropriate electoral units. 


Appendix 


Poll data are taken from the final pre-election polls that could be located in each 
state in each of the three elections. Data from the 1992 and 1996 elections were 
provided by Mason-Dixon Polling and Research. Mason-Dixon conducted polls in 
all 50 states and the District of Columbia in those years to predict the Electoral 
College outcome. Between 400 and 850 likely voters were interviewed in each state. 
Data from the 2000 election come from a wider range of sources. For each state I use 
the last pre-election poll that included Nader, as reported in National Journal's “The 
Hotline” daily briefing. Polls were conducted mostly by Mason-Dixon (13 states), 
Zogby (11), and American Research Group (6), with the remainder being sponsored 
by either local media and/or universities. Sample sizes range between 400 and 1300. 
In all three years nearly all of the polls were conducted in the final days of October or 
first week of November (aside from Alaska in 2000, which was omitted). In every 
case I computed the three-way percentage earned by the minor party candidates. The 
state samples have roughly comparable margins of error, usually between two and 
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four points. A weighted least squares analysis that accounts for differential sampling 
error produces similar results to those presented here. Major party campaign effort is 
measured using personal appearances by presidential candidates themselves. I count 
the number of campaign appearances in a state between September 1 and Election 
Day using data from Shaw (1999) for 1992 and 1996 and Burden (in press) for 2000. 
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